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i PEGGY MAGRATH BEFORE THE MAGISTRATE, 

| ROLAND LEIGH; OR, THE STORY OF | the son of one of the magnates of Whiskers’ Rents 
> |i A CITY ARAB. —the personage next in importance to Whiskers 
CHAPTER XII.—SOME ACCOUNT OF SOLOMON STEVENS | himself, being no other than the great plunder mer- 


AND HIS SON.—MRS. MAGRATH GETS INTO TROUBLE, 


Storry Stevens, otherwise Solomon Stevens, was | 
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chant and general dealer in marine stores. Solo- 
mon Stevens the elder was, in his way, a man of 
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notoriety. He was familiar with the police courts 
of the metropolis, had frequently suffered im- 
prisonment for his misdeeds, and had on more than 
one occasion narrowly escaped transportation. It 
is, however, chiefly with the younger Solomon 
that I have to do in this chapter, and whom, by 
way of distinction, I shall continue to call by the 
name bestowed upon him, for some undiscover- 
able reason, by his friends and neighbours in 
Whiskers’ Rents and the parts adjacent. 

It will not, I trust, be forgotten by my readers 
that it was Sloppy Stevens who persuaded me to 
the theft of the apple, as already narrated ; and 
that on that occasion I was strictly charged by 
Peggy Magrath to avoid his society in future, lest 
I should become as “bad and bould” as he was. 
It was not without reason that this warning was 
given; for, depraved as the whole juvenile popu- 
lation of Whiskers’ Rents was, there were degrees 
of wickedness discernible even there, and in the 
foremost rank of vice stood Sloppy Stevens. He 
was the boldest blasphemer, the keenest gambler, 
the greatest cheat, and he had the character of 
being one of the most expert and daring youthful 
thieves in the whole community. Added to this, 
he was the incessant plague of the more peaceably 
disposed inhabitants of the neighbourhood, by the 
turbulence of his disposition, and of the brute 
creation—or that portion of it that had the unhap- 
piness to fall into his power—by his inherent 
cruelty. It was he who on one occasion tortured 
a dog to death. Indeed, hardly a day passed in 
which the name of Sloppy Stevens was not men- 
tioned. in Whiskers’ Rents, in a way which cast 
even the notoriety of his not-over-reputable pa- 
rent into an honourable shade. In short, there 
was scarcely any deed of unwonted wickedness 
transacted at Whiskers’ Rents, in which Sloppy 
Stevens was not a leader. 

To me this youth had been more or less a ter- 
ror from the time that, in obedience to Peggy’s 
mandate, I had partially avoided his society. He 
was older and stronger than I; and it was his 
pleasure to lay in wait for me in undiscoverable 
holes and corners, and to pounce out upon me at 
unawares, chase me through streets and lanes till 
he was tired of the sport, and then catch me and 
roll me in the mud, or otherwise maltreat me. 

For a long time I endured this persecution un- 
resistingly ; but, at about the time to which my 
narrative has reached, I had more than once turned 
upon my tormentor, and so far vindicated my right 
to be let alone as to make him more cautious of 
interfering with that right. Tyrants, whether 
young or old, are generally cowards, and my op- 
pressor was no exception to this rule. 

It was Sloppy Stevens, then, whom I encoun- 
tered as I was setting out in search of the missing 
Peggy Magrath. 

“ Ha! ha!” shouted he, with a loud and jeer- 
ing laugh; “ where’s Peggy—poor Peggy—pretty, 
pretty Peggy—honest Peggy ?” 

My anxiety to find my protectress overcame the 
repugnance I felt towards Sloppy Stevens, and I 
eagerly asked him if he knew where Peggy was. 

“Oh, don’t I?” he shouted with increased mer- 
viment. ‘“ What will you give me if I tell you ?” 
he asked cunningly ; adding,“ I ar’n’t going to 
tell you for nothing, you know.” 





“T’ll give you ail the money I’ve got,” said J, 
in great distress; and, taking out of my pocket 
two or three pence, I held them out to him, and 
he speedily transferred them into his own. 

* Come along with me and I'll take you to her,” 
he said. 

He was evidently in high glee; for he laughed 
again, as though at some exquisite joke; but I 
paid little attention to this, and followed closely 
at his heels, until, after diving through several 
dark and dirty thoroughfares, we emerged into 
broader streets, and presently reached a dingy 
building, around which was gathered a little crowd 
of wretched-looking beings of both sexes. 

“Do you know this place?” asked Sloppy Ste- 
vens, with a malignant grin. 

“ Yes, I know it well enough,” I said, staring 
bewilderedly; it was a police-office. My conductor 
laughed again knowingly, and, pushing our way 
through the throng, we entered, without meeting 
with any obstruction, and I found myself in the 
midst ofa large crowd of spectators and witnesses, 
in a good-sized room, just in time to hear a gen- 
tleman with a powdered head, who was mounted 
on an elevated seat, call out for “ the next case.” 

There was a little confusion and bustle, and 
moving to and fro; after which a door opened, and 
there entered—in her old red cloak and battered 
silk bonnet-—Peggy Magrath, a prisoner, in charge 
of a man whom I rightly enough supposed to be a 
constable, 

“ Ha, ha! ho, ho!” said Sloppy Stevens to me 
in an under-breath, and throwing into his counte- 
nance and gestures all the expression of malicious 
gratification of which it was capable—and that was 
a great deal, “ There’s Peggy! pretty Peggy! 
honest Peggy ! and there’s the beak. Hear what 
he’s got to say, Roley-poley. Ho, ho! ha, ha! 
I’m off now. Any message to Whiskers, Roley ?” 
and in another moment he was gone. 

Trembling with fright and apprehension, and 
dumb with astonishment, I watched and listened 
as in a dream. 

“What is this prisoner charged with?” demanded 
the magistrate. 

With theft—theft in a dwelling-house—theft 
under trust, She had been detected in taking out 
of the house of her employer, in her large capa- 
cious pockets, a quantity of provisions, which were 
produced, to bear witness against her. Then stood 
up the prosecutor, to testify to her guilt, who de- 
posed that the prisoner had worked in his house 
for some time as a charwoman, and had never 
been suspected of dishonesty. 

“ An’ is it athafe ye would make me out to be ?” 
demanded Peggy, in a reproachful tone. 

“Silence! prisoner; you shall be heard in your 
own defence presently,” said the magistrate ; and 
the prosecutor went on with his evidence. 

She had never been suspected of disnwuesty until 
—and then he proceeded to explain how suspicions 
had first been excited, and a watch set, and sus- 
picions confirmed, and a constable employed on the 
preceding evening, at her departure, to take her 
into custody ; how the articles there produced had 
been found upon her; and how a sense of what 
was due to public justice had determined him to 
prosecute the prisoner. 

Then up started the constable as a witness, and 
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confirmed the statement of the prosecutor, depos- 
ing also, that, from the desperate resistance she | 
made, he had great difficulty in conveying the pri- | 
soner to the watch-house, where eventually she had | 
been lodged for the night. 

And then poor Peggy was asked by the magis- 
trate what she had to say for herself, and what 
account she could give of the articles found upon 
her. “You imply that you did not steal them ?” 
said he. ‘ How, then, came they into your pos- 
session P” 

“ Possession, yer honour!” said Peggy, with 
a puzzled look; “an’ sure they were not in my 
possession at all at all. “Twas in my pockets, 
your worship, and bad loock to the hands that put 
them there.” 

A loud laugh from the spectators followed this 
explanation, but it soon ceased. 

“ Do you mean to say that your own hands did 
not put them there P” demanded the magistrate. 

“Ts it Peggy Magrath that wouldn’t scorn to 
tell a dirty lie?’ seid she. “ An’ sure it wasn’t 
for any harm, yer honour.” 

“ You confess that you stole these goods, then?” 
said the magistrate, pointing to the plunder on the 
table, consisting of nearly half a loaf, a quantity 
of cooked meat, and various other articles of food. 

“Stole, yer worship! sure them’s my parqui- 
sites.” 

Another laugh. 

I have no remembrance of what followed until I 
heard the awful words, “Committed to Newgate !’’* 

“To Newgate, yer honour! o-hone, o hone!” 
exclaimed poor Peggy in a prolonged howl—(I do 
not use the term with levity ; for I can think of 
no other to express the tone of despair)—* yer 
worship’s jokin’ wid poor Yessy Magrath. An’ 
what'll become of little Roland, the core of me 
heart ?” 

“ You should have thought of these consequences 
before,” said the magistrate. ‘“ Remove the pri- 
soner.” 

I do not remember any more, except that I 
rushed forward a few steps towards my poor 
nurse, and then fell, giddy and faint. When I 
came to myself, I was outside the office, seated on 
the pavement, and leaning against the wall, while 
2 poor woman was bathing my forehead with cold 
water. She gave me a mug of water to drink, 
too when I was partially recovered, and I drained 
iv dry. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
I AM HOMELESS.—FANNY, THE COMFORTER. 


Waar I did with myself the remainder of that 
miserable day, I know not; but it was not till 
nightfall that I returned to Whiskers’ Rents, 
weary and wretched. I had not eaten anything 
that day, though I do not remember that I was 
hungry. I knew only that I was desolate. 

And so I returned to Whiskers’ Rents—my 
home—the only home I knew. I have said that 
it was summer ; and though it was late, daylight 
had not disappeared. I slunk in as though I felt 





* The reader will bear in mind that I am writing of fifty or 
sixty years ago, when the criminal laws of the country were 
much more severe than now. I may have occasion to refer 
to this subject again, 


the brand of guilt was upon me. I knew that, 
ere then, all Whiskers’ Rents would know of poor 
Peggy’s evil condition. To be sure, such things 
were common enough there, and were passed over 
lightly enough; but Peggy had been—and I 
knew this—only a tolerated member of Whiskers’ 
Rents community. Her industry was a tacit re- 
proof of the systematic idleness that reigned there; 
and her character, compared with that of her 
neighbours, had until now been marvellously 
pure. My instinct told me what rejoicings there 
would be over her downfall. 

So I crept along, silently and quietly, and 
reached Whiskers’ own house without being ob- 
served. I passed our landlord’s room, and looked 
timidly in: he was not there; but before I ar- 
rived at our garret, I heard his thick asthmatic 
breathing and his rough voice on the stairs above 
me. He was descending, and we met on one of 
the broad landings of the staircase. 

“ Where are you going, you you—— ?” his 
cough stopped his words in his throat for that 
time ; but he laid his heavy hand on me. 

“ Going to my room,” said I, trying to push by 
him. 

* Your room !—you—you—you”’—he called me 
ugly names this time, which I shall not repeat. 
“Your room! that’s a good’un, that is. Where’s 
your money to pay for it, you whelp ?” 

I hadn’t got any, I said, sullenly: that was 
Mrs. Magrath’s business. 

The landlord burst into a brutal laugh, and 
then emitted a volley of abuse. Mrs. Magrath 
had got lodgings somewhere else, she had, and 
wouldn’t want his any longer, he reckoned, and 
he wasn’t going to have his good name ruined by 
harbouring young vagabonds and thieves. And 
he ended his abuse by explaining, explicitly enough 
for me to understand, that Peggy Magrath having 
got herself into trouble, and qualified herself for 
the “Stone Jug”’—to wit, a prison cell—he had 
seized her furniture, such as it was, for the rent 
she owed, and had let the room to another lodger. 
“So the sooner you move off the better,”’ said he, 
giving me a push which nearly hurled me to the 
bottom of the stairs; “and if you take my ad- 
vice,” he added, “you will make yourself scarce 
in Whiskers’ Rents, young gentleman. We are 
all honest people here, you see,” he added, with a 
scornful, taunting, and cruel laugh. 

“ T’ve got nowhere to go,” I said, bursting into 
tears. But it was vain to suppose that such a 
man as the landlord of Whiskers’ Rents could be 
subject to such a weakness as compassion; and 
the next minute I was thrust into the open court. 

By this time it was dusk, and I was moving 
off, as I supposed unperceived, with dark and des- 
pairing thoughts brooding in my heart, when a 
light hand was laid upon me, and a soft voice 
whispered close to my ear, “ Roland.” 

I turned, and saw Fanny by my side, crying 
bitterly. She had heard of poor Peggy’s detec- 
tion and committal, and had witnessed my ejection 
from my home—mine no longer. 

* Roland, Roland dear, I must not stop more 
than a minute,” she said breathlessly, wiping 
away her tears as well as she could; “ for if father 
were to see me——; and yet it is only right that 








Tam doing: Oh, Roland, what will you do?” 
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I didn’t know, I said, and I didn’t care; and I} see,’”’ she went on, when she had finished the his- | 

turned away my face that Fanny might not see | tory, “God does care for poor creatures that 
that I too had been shedding tears. | haven’t a home, nor food, nor anything, and he | 
“Oh, you should not say you don’t care,” said | can help them always—always. Roland dear, | 
she, lovingly and earnestly : “ it isn’t | think of those words, ‘ Thou God seest me :’ you | 
“T do say it,” I exclaimed passionately; “I will, won’t you?” 
don’t care: I don’t careif I die this very minute: | I was melted: “ Yes, I will,” I said. | 
I don’t care what becomes of me: I don’t care if| ‘Can you say them now 2” she asked. | 
I go to prison: yes, I will go there; I'll tun Yes, Icould ; and I repeated the words, “ ‘Thou | 
| 


” 





thief—I will.” God seest me.’” 
“ Roland! please don’t say such wicked things,” | “ And you will never forget them ?” said she. 
|} pleaded Fanny. “Never,” said I. “Tl think of them when- 


| “And why shouldn’t I say what I like?” I | ever I think of you.” 
wanted to know, sullenly. Nobody cared for me, | *“There’s a good Roland,” she said, cheerfully ; \ 
now Peggy was gone, and my mother was dead; | “and now I must go.” 





and why should I care for anybody ? And so we shook hands and parted. Years, 
“Somebody does care for you,” whispered | long years, were to pass away before I saw her or 
Fanny : Gop cares for you. He does indeed.” heard her voice again. | 


‘“‘ He doesn’t,” I exclaimed. ‘ He doesn’t know After she was gone, I stood for several minutes 
anything about me; and I don’t know anything | stupified with sorrow ; the little purse was still in 


|| about him, and don’t want to.” my hand, and the bread she had given me was in 
Oh, how shocked Fanny looked then! and she | my pocket. Then a thought came into my mind 
burst into fresh tears. that, two or three miles away, I knew of a dry 


“Tf he cares for me,” I went on, “what did | archway where I could lie down without much 
he let Peggy go to jail for? and why didn’t he | fear of being disturbed; and thither I proceeded, 
strike old Whiskers dead for turning me out to | eating the crust as I went along. It was the 


starve like a dog ?” first meal I had eaten that day; and, dry as it | 
so; I can’t bear to hear you,” continued my| Presently, stopping under a lamp, where there 


young teacher. “ You mustn’t: but you don’t | was no one near, I opened the little purse and 
mean it, I hope; and I think you don’t know} counted the money. It was in silver, with two 
what you are saying. And Roland, here’s my | or three half-pence: altogether, there was a little 
supper’—and she put a piece of bread in my | more than two shillings—poor Fanny’s entire for- 
hand: “I may give it away, for I shan’t eat} tune. I was half disposed to run back and give 
anything to-night: and here is a little money I| it her again; but I knew that this would 
had been saving up to buy a Bible with; it is all | grieve her ; and therefore, instead of this, I stored 
my own; and I can do without the Bible a little | it up in my mind as a debt I had some day to 
longer ; and Iam sure God won’t be angry with | discharge. 
me, and nobody else has anything to do with it. I shortly reached my archway : it was the en- | 
And Roland, I'll pray for you every morning and | trance to some underground stables; and at the 
every night when I kneel down; and you must | farther end was a quantity of dry straw. I col- 
also pray for yourself.” lected this, and made it into a bed in one corner, 
And in this way Fanny went on talking ra- | and was soon fast asleep. But I very well re- 
pidly, as if with breathless haste, putting at the | member that the last thought in my mind was | 
same time into my hand a little purse, closing my | the story Fanny had told me; and when I woke | 
fingers over it with her own, and holding them | in the morning, the words, “ Thou God seest me,” | 
tightly, as if she were afraid I should return her | were the first that rose to my lips. 
gift. “And Roland, where pang. to- he ae a 
night ?”’ she asked, and stopped short, looking at 
a - yes “| THE MONTHS IN LONDON—FEBRUARY. 
Oh, anywhere; it didn’t matter, I said. I} ONE cannot predict with certainty, or anything 
wasn’t particular ; I should find somewhere to go | like it, on the aspect that February will assume in 
to sleep, I supposed. London or anywhere else. The second month of 
“Well, I must go, Roland,” said my little | the year is notoriously variable in character in 
friend ; “and perhaps I shan’t see you again, for | different parts of our island, and rarely in any || 
father’s going to move away from Whiskers’ | part presents the same or similar phasés for two 
Rents to-morrow; and I don’t know where we | or three consecutive years. In the northern coun- 
are going. But Roland, dear, I must tell you a | ties, among the rural and agricultural population, 
story—just a little story—before I say good-bye.” |.a qualifying alliterative epithet is not unusually 
It was getting so dark now that we could | tacked to this month, which, when mentioned by 
scarcely see each other; and she drew me a little | the farm-labourers, is called “‘ February Filldyke,” 
aside, within the shadow of a narrow passage, so | a rather sloppy cognomen, sufficiently suggestive 
that we might not be interrupted; and there, in | of the disfavour with which its advent is antici- 
a few words, she ran over the history of Hagar | pated. On the contrary, in the southern counties, 
and Ishmael in the desert. She had heard it from | and especially along the borders of the south and 
her teacher in the Sunday School, and it was just | western coasts, February is hailed as the herald, if 
suited to me, she said. She told it in very few | not the usher, of the balmy spring ; and there the 
words, but so simply and clearly that even I— | people look in the dykes and ditches, not for floods 
ignorant as I was—-understood it. “ And so you | and snow-drifts, but for the blossoms of the pale 


“Roland, Roland, I must go away if you talk | was, it put new life into me. | 
| 
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prumrose and its green crumpled leaf, peeping from 
beneath the dry blades of last year’s grass, or 
pushing aside with its modest petals the dead 
brown leaves of the past winter. And when they 
catch sight of it, if they are at all poetically in- 
clined, they are apt to call to mind poor Kirke 
White’s beautiful lines :-— 
“ Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire, 
Whose modest form so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds. 
Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter's sway, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight— 
Thee on this bank he threw, 
Y'o mark his victory ;” 
—and so forth, for more verses than we have space 
to quote. 

For our part, we have faced February in all his 
phases, and prefer him out-of-doors to in-doors, 
whether as fill-dyke or fine weather, fair or foul. 
In the old-fashioned winters, when Jack Frost 
reigned despotically for two or three months to- 
gether, we have seen February come and go in a 
white robe ; and again, in years not long passed 
away, we have literally basked in the sun in the 
middle of the month, and longed at mid-day for 
the shelter of a cool shade. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, we must candidly admit that February is a 
freezing, blustering, gusty, and unreliable sort of 
fellow in the main, given to occasional fits of good 
humour, but in no way to be depended on in these 
latitudes. 

Here in London, February offers us the first 
flowery primrose of the year. Covent Garden not 
only brings the pale primrose to market, roots and 
all, in untold numbers, but sends it flying on men’s 
heads through the length and breadth of city and 
suburbs—heralded by voices loud and clear, pro- 
claiming its advent at the low price of ‘“ Three 
roots a penny, Primroses—Prim-ro-o-oses for the 
garden!”’ in addition to these, we have myriads 
of crocuses of all hues, from the palest amber to 
the hottest flame colour, and from pure white to a 
rich regal purple, growing in contrasted groups 
in pots, or in portly dazzling pyramids in perfo- 
rated vases, hidden from view by the flush lux- 
uriant jets of colour. By their side the meek 
snow-drop droops its delicate and bashful petals | 
between its long grassy leaves; and the modest | 
violet, whose diminutive buds have not yet dared | 
to open to the day, proclaims its whereabout only | 
by a breath of feeblest fragrance faintly scenting 
the morning air. 

In this month the orange commerce of London | 
may be said to reach its climax. We have had | 
oranges sufficiently plentiful since the middle of 
December, but they have been neither cheap 
enough for the multitude nor sweet enough for | 
the popular palate. We ate them on Christmas | 
Day with powdered sugar, and have sucked them | 
often enough in January, with or without wry | 
faces, as it might happen; but now they have had | 
time to mellow and grow sweet; and the plentiful | 
cargoes which have arrived have brought down the | 
price to sixpence a dozen, and they are at once | 
cheap, plentiful, and luscious, and undergoing con- | 
sumption at the rate of several millions a week, by | 
the joint co-operation of all classes of her Majesty’s 
lieges. A medical friend tells us that this annual | 





inundation of orange-juice into the metropolitan 
body corporate is not only an unestimated, but an 
inestimable blessing—that it operates more in the 
correction of scrofulous tendencies, to which the 
middle and poorer classes of Londoners are in- 
clined, than anything which the whole materia 
medica could supply—even supposing the popu- 
lace would swallow the drugs, which they would 
not. If this be so, then that phalanx of orange- 
women and girls who just now entrench themselves 
in the gutters along every route, east, west, north, 
and south of the capital, are the ministers, not 
only of cheap and luscious luxuries, but of bodily 
health and comfort to the inhabitants. And in 
return for their services, we vote that, instead of 
being condemned, as they are, like our poor fellows 
lately in the Crimea, to bombard their customers 
from the trenches, they be allowed an inch or two 
of dry footing on the pavement, and spared the 
pain of rheumatic stabs and twinges, and the risk 
of being laid up in the hospital. 

The sanitary advantage of plenty of wholesome 
fruit, at a period of the year when our own climate 
yields none, is appreciated not in London alone. 
In many parts of the kingdom a fair is held on 
some day in the middle of February, when oranges 
are cheapest and sweetest, at which the orange, in 
prodigious numbers, is the principal if not the 
only article of commerce. There is no such peri- 
odical orange fair in London; but, on the other 
hand, London will devour a couple of ships’ car- 
goes in a day, without making any fuss about it. 
The city trade is chiefly managed by Jews. 

But we need not suck our orange dry, seeing 
that we have something more important to dis- 
cuss. Parliament, since the close of the last ses- 
sion, has been prorogued from time to time; but 
the newspapers have informed us that it will meet 


, to-day for the despatch of business, and that it is 


probable her Majesty will open the house in per- 
son. So we are off to St. James’s Park, to catch 
a view of the procession and a glimpse of the royal 
features, if we can, as the imposing spectacle moves 
past. We find the Park crowded with sightseers, 


| and the area round the base of the Duke of York's 
| column, with the flight of steps that command the 


avenues below, in possession of an anxious multi- 
tude. Elbowing our way through these, we pass 
on and join the closely-packed rank that lines the 
route along which the procession will pass. Here 
is considerable excitement, and, as usual, not a 
little traffic. While the scrambling boys and ga- 


| mins have climbed the trees, whence they will be 


able to look down upon their Sovereign and the 
Prince Consort as they pass, others, not adapted 
for climbing, but just as curious, are pushing and 


| squeezing to the front, in spite of sharp elbows 


and sharper objurgations. Here the owner of a 
couple of empty barrels has bridged them by a 
stovt ten-foot plank, which he has managed to let 
off into a dozen standing-places, commanding a 
capital view, at so much ahead. Here the less 
fortunate proprietor of a couple of ricketty chairs, 
connected by a split and flexible board, finds the 
crowd unwilling to advance their cash, because 
doubtful of the security. In vain he leans up 
and down a dozen times himself, and warrsnts the 
firmness of his platform ; they still hang back, and 
eye the accommodation distrustfully. But hark! 
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there go the guns—boom! boom! Her Majesty 
is leaving the palace, and will soon be here ; and 
with that conviction the mass wedges itself com- 
pactly together, and all eyes are strained towards 
the point where the outriders will first appear. 

“Do let me see—oh! do let me see!” cries a 
servant lass fresh from the country; “oh! I do 
want to see the Queen.” 

“Here you are, ma'am,” says Jack, the pro- 
prietor of the ricketty stage ; “ only fopuns, ma’am, 
and see every thing.” 

The fourpence is paid, and the eager girl mounts 
the rotten plank and gleefully looks round. Her 
example is followed by others, and in a few minutes 
the frail plank is full. Jack, having pocketed the 
money, won’t dream of refunding if the whole 
should come down,with a run; but, out of regard 
for his plank and the ricketty chairs, he kneels on 
one knee, and, using the other as a central prop, 
sacrifices his own view of the show for the sake of 
his credit—and his property. 

Boom! bang! go the guns again, startlingly 
near, and now a squadron of the Guards comes 
prancing and clattering along at an ambling pace, 
their polished armour glittering in the sun, and 
their drawn swords flashing like meteors. Then 
come a train of carriages, freighted with elderly 
gentlemen and state officials—some with stars 
glimmering on the breast, some with ribbands and 
orders, and some with both. Then boom! bang! 
go the cannons once more, and military chiefs 
come curvetting and caracolling over the gravel ; 
and now the shouts and hurrahs of the multitude 
wax nearer and nearer, and behold there comes the 
magnificent state carriage, which looks as though 
it was carved, wheels and all, out of one solid lump 
of gold; and there are the eight cream-coloured 
horses of state, each one of them foaming at the 
mouth, tossing his white mane about, and waving 
his long tail, and pawing the ground as though 
he disdained to have anything to do with it; and 
there sits the magnificent state coachman, motion- 
less as a sphinx, and almost as completely covered 
up with gold as the coach itself; and within sit 
the Prince Consort and three ladies. 

“ Oh! whichis the Queen? which is the Queen ? 
Do tell me which is the Queen,” cries the servant 
lass, thrusting her neck forward. 

“ Her what fronts the osses, to be sure,” is the 
reply. 

“Oh! [ see; yes, to be sure. Oh! I’mso glad. 
Oh! save me!” 

This last exclamation rises to a shriek, which is 
mingled with the crash of broken timber and 
shouts of alarm and bursts of laughter, as the un- 
stable platform gives way and topples its occu- 
pants over upon the heads of the crowd—a catas- 
trophe due to the unlicensed trespass of a couple 
of urchins, who, at the critical moment of the 
passing of the royal carriage, leaped up to catch a 
stolen view. 
Polly has a little smashed her new bonnet, and 
grazed her red elbow; but against that damage 
she can balance the gratifying fact of having beheld 
for once the pleasant face of the Queen—a recol- 
lection which will last out all the bonnets she will 
ever wear. 

_We shall not follow her Majesty to the Houses 
of Parliament. Our readers, if they choose, can 


Fortunately no great harm is done ; | 


do that for themselves by means of the daily 
papers, which will be sure to report the ceremony 
in all its detail. 

February is memorable to a large section of the 
community, only as the month of valentines and 
Valentine’s Day. We regret that so little—we 
might, perhaps, say that nothing—is to be said in 
favour of this popular anniversary. There was a 
time when a valentine was worth receiving; but 
then it was a letter, dictated by earnest regard and 
sympathy, written in a religious spirit, and couched 
in language the most considerately kind and af- 
fectionate. Such is the character ascribed to the 
famous letters of the Italian Valentine, who died 
several centuries ago. It is a desecration to call 
by his name the amatory nonsense and twaddle 
which silly boys and girls in our day transmit to 
one another through the post, when this annual 
festival of frivolity and folly comes round. What 
is worse than either nonsense or twaddle is the 
vast mass of monstrous and indelicate caricature 
which at the same period circulates from house to 
house, and which, perhaps, as much as any other 
species of unrebuked licentiousness, tends to de- 
moralize our youth. Let us be allowed a word of 
warning on this subject to our young readers, and 
to assure them that in lending themselves to a 
practice which, when it is not a frivolous absurd- 
ity, is something much worse, they are doing their 
best to degrade themselves in the estimation of 
all whose good opinion is worth having. We talk 
of the march of intellect, and plume ourselves on 
popular progress; but for our own part we are 
rarely more inclined to suspect the grounds of 
our complacency in this respect than at the annual 
return of the valentine season, when the shop-win- 
dows are crowded with this epistolary rubbish. In 
this nineteenth century, so boastful of its progress 
and proud of its aspirations, it is humiliating to 
reflect that among the classes who call themselves 
educated, nearly five hundred thousand of these 
senseless sheets are circulated annually, four-score 
thousands of which are delivered in London alone 
on or about the 14th of February. 

In old and Roman Catholic times, February was 
famous among our forefathers for its Shrovetide, 
which was held as a sort of carnival—a compensa- 
tion beforehand for the fasts and mortifications 
imposed by the church during the coming scason 
of Lent. It was a period of feasting and cruel 
sports, when the unfortunate cock was the victim 
of a species of barbarity which we need not describe. 
Owing, however, to the prevalence of a more 
humane feeling with regard to animals, these 
brutal practices have vanished; the Shrovetide 
festival has vanished too, with its misapplied holy- 
day ; and the only remnant which is now left of it 
is “ Pancake Day,” which would seem to have 
taken the form of a permanent institution, and is 
always faithfully observed, to a wide extent, by 
dinner-eating Londoners on Shrove Tuesday. If 
any reader doubts the truth of this assertion, or 1s 
inclined to verify the extent of its application, we 
would advise him to make the round of the cook- 
shops on Pancake Day, and note the unmistake- 
able signs which, from twelve o’clock to five, 
and after, will greet his organs of vision. In tue 
first-class houses he wili find the pancakes cun- 





ningly compounded —done to a delicate primrose 
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tint, picturesquely spotted with warm brown 
touches—either plain or liberally constellated with 
currants, and served up with lemon and sugar, with 
a further flavouring, if preferred, of fruity con- 
serves—and always hot, hot, hot, from their fiery 
bed and birth-place. In places of less note, their 
introduction is a matter of less ceremony, and 
they rank only as a variation in the pudding de- 
partment ; while in places of no note at all, where 
the hungry multitudes flock, about noontide, for a 
substantial meal, they may be seen heaped in 
solid piles, like a popular journal in quires and 
reams. And, in fact, pancakes are a popular pub- 
lication, which comes out once a year, and of which 
a prodigious edition is worked off by steam (of the 
frying-pan) every Shrove Tuesday, and, as pub- 
lishers say, never fails to “ go down.” As a rule, 
it may be averred that the whole impression, how- 
ever large it may happen to be, goes off to the last 
sheet, and not even a single waste copy is left on 
hand. 

The pleasantest fact to a commercial Londoner, 
connected with February, is the fact that it is 
generally a busy and business-doing month. The 
opening of Parliament, which signalises the com- 
mencement of the full season, invariably gives a 
powerful impetus to trade. The influx of the 
major part of the wealth and aristocracy of the 
Jand sets all manufacturing London on the alert. 
With the nobles and the gentry come the artists, 
the professors, and the hangers-on of all nations 
who get their living by them. Employment of 
all kinds, from the very highest to the very lowest, 
partakes of the impetus; and of all the multitudes 
who are agonizing for the means of existence in 
this overgrown capital, none are more benefited 
than shopkeepers of every class, and that vast host 
of daily and nightly workers whose industry sup- 
plies the materials of enjoyment to the ranks 
above them. Some persons not unnaturally look 
upon the fashionable London season as @ rather 
frivolous business on the whole; but observation 
will show us that, however open to censure in 
itself, it is an agent of immense and vital im- 
portance to the comfort, the very existenee, of the 
labouring million. It is a fact that a short season 
—produced, it may be, by the sudden rising of 
Parliament, by an election, or by a royal death— 
often proves a sentence of privation and famine to 
multitudes of the poor and industrious classes, 
filling the hospitals and union houses, and be- 
coming the spring of unnumbered miseries. The 
only safeguard against such a probable con- 
tingency, which, in our artificial state of society, 
it is impossible always to foresee or to avoid, 
would be the practice of saving prudence and fore- 
castmg economy, which our working hands would 
do well to cultivate. 

Among the busiest workers in this busy month 
are our old friends the rooks, a goodly number of 
whom, we are happy to say, are yet inhabitants of 
London or its suburbs. The rooks set to work 
upon their nests about the middle or latter end of 
February, and they take care to let the world be 
neath them know what they are about. They 
grow unusually bold at this season, and not with- 
out caws, for they have a difficult business to 
settle, almost as bad as making bricks without 
straw, in preparing a domicile for the young out 





of such materials as the metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood affords. They cannot venture in Lon- 
don, as they are seen to do in the country, to tear 
out the wool from the backs of sheep, and must 
get it, if at all, by less violent means. Still they 
manage it somehow, and make a scrambling sort 
of nest which serves their purpose, and enables 
them to rear their hardy brood till they are big 
enough to shift for themselves. If a city rook 
labours under some disadvantages in the building 
way, he has a compensation which his sable 
brethren in the country cannot boast. He does 
not see his offspring carried off to figure under a 
pie-crust, nor is compelled to sit mournfully watch- 
ing from afar the slaughter of his darlings before 
his eyes; for, whatever else we Londoners do 
through all the months of the year—and we do 
everything by which anything is to be got—we 
do not shoot our rooks! With which negative 
assertion of our regard for that venerable and 
useful body of bipeds, we shall take leave of 
February. 


A NUTMEG PLANTATION. 

THE island of Penang may now be said to consist 
of one vast plantation of nutmeg and fruit trees. 
Half a century ago this place was a perfect wilder- 
ness, overrun with rank vegetation, the miasma 
from which proved fatal. to many of the early 
European settlers. Now-a-days Penang has ar- 
rived at a very high state of cultivation; and, 
though the surface of the ground is uneven, con- 
sisting as it does of alternating hill and valley 
(with the exception of those levels occupied by 
George and James Town), the earth has been 
tilled and cultivated, trees planted up hill and 
down dale, till scarcely an acre remains unre- 
claimed. Almost every square foot of ground has 
beeome a certain source of revenue, yielding no 
seant return for the toils and costs of husbandry ; 
for nutmeg plantations are as good as stock in- 
vested in the funds—with this advantage, that the 
percentage on the capital embarked is larger, and 
goes on increasing from year to year as the trees 
grow older and yield more abundant crops. 

The most extensive plantations in Penang, at 
the time of the writer’s visit, were those of the 
Messrs. F. B. and Co. Their property, known 
as “Glugur,” is very extensive, yielding, as we 
were informed, from ten to fourteen thousand 
pounds per annum ; and to their hospitable man- 
sion we, as is the wont of all strangers visiting 
Penang, paid a most agrecable visit, and brought 
away with us sowvenirs, not only of the place 
itself, but also of the hospitality of its kind 
owners. 

Glugur is situated in the interior of the 
island, about an hour’s smart drive from the sea- 
side. The plantation cove~s a space of several 
square miles, including undulating hills and ex- 
tensive valleys. On one of these hills, situated 
nearly in the centre of their property, rises a spa- 
cious and elegantly-constructed mansion, com- 
manding a fine view of the island, the Southern 
channel, and the opposite territory of Province 
Wellesley. It would be difficult to give the reader 
an adequate idea of the beauties of this spot, espe- 
cially at the season of the year when the nutmeg 
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crop is being collected, and when the mongostein 
and other luscious fruit trees have their boughs 
bent to the very ground by the weight of their 
rich produce. This estate may be regarded as 
the garden of Penang, for the beauty of its 
scenery and its vegetative wealth. 

But the grand attraction at Glugur is un- 
doubtedly the nutmeg plantation. Many of our 
readers may perhaps be ignorant of the history of 
that aromatic nut, the agreeable flavour of which 
is always so welcome in the custard, and in the 
otherwise somewhat insipid sago of the suffering 
invalid. If they will be so good as to accom- 
pany us in our tour of inspection, we shall be 
pleased to act as guide and interpreter, and ex- 
plain matters, so far as lies in our humble power, 
as we ride along. 

First, then, having passed through the vast 
number of maturer trees in the neighbourhood of 
Glugur House, we come upon a wide space of 
gradually -sloping ground, which commands a 
southerly aspect, and which, terminating at its 
greatest height in an abrupt hill, effectually shel- 
ters the plantation from those violent gusts and 
squalls which blow from the coast of Sumatra, 
and which would otherwise prove fatal to the 
young and tender saplings of the nutmeg, during 
the first few years of their nurturing. Here we 
find, thickly planted, with hardly twelve inches 
space between each sapling, thousands of young 
plants under the tender supervision of a score or 
more Malay gardeners. This is the nursery ; and 
here the shoots that spring from the undried nuts 
are tended and watched during the space of two 
years. You will observe that they are protected 
from the great heat of the midday sun by a 
species of awning, composed of rushes and old 
mats, securely fastened to staves driven firmly 
into the ground. This awning stands about three 
feet from the ground, so that the early and late 
rays of the sun, both morning and evening, pene- 
trate under the sheds, and afford warmth and 
nourishment to the young plants for about four 
hours during the day. Then again, by the same 
provision, the heavy showers so frequent in the 
Straits are excluded, or at best can only reach 
the plant by filtering gently through the thick 
mat coverings. All this care is indispensable, for 
the nutmeg is, as yet, an exotic; and even with 
every precaution, nearly one-third of the young 
plants die off annually. Those that survive thrive 
lustily, and at the end of two years are trans- 
planted. 

The next partition in the plantation, immedi- 
ately adjoining the nursery, is the ground to 
which plants of a two years’ growth are removed. 
This space is also very much sheltered, but the 
awnings are now dispensed with. The great heat 
of the day, the rain, and the heavy dews, are 
rather advantageous than otherwise to the growth 
of the trees. Nutmegs transplanted here from the 
nursery, remain for five years, during which inter- 
val they attain considerable height and strength. 
In this spot, as you will observe, there are trees 
of all sizes and ages, from the nursling of last 
season’s transplantation to that of seven years’ 
growth, which is now ready for its final removal, 
and may be expected in the course cf a year or 
two to yield its first crop of nutmegs. 





As we advance into the heart of the plantation, 
we come upon trees in all stages of fructification, 
from those decked out with delicate blossom to 
the mature trees bearing fruit. The fruit of the 
nutmeg very much resembles, in size, colour, and 
shape, our English peach. When, however, it is 
perfectly ripe and surcharged with juice, the fruit 
bursts open, displaying to view its heretofore con- 
cealed treasure—the dark-brown nutmeg, taste- 
fully enveloped in its rich and costly crimson 
mantle, which latter constitutes the spice known 
as mace. <A representation of the fruit, just 
bursting open, may be seen in the centre of the 
accompanying engraving, which is intended to 
illustrate pictorially the several processes through 
which the nutmeg passes, from the shaking of the 
tree to bring down the ripe fruit, to its use in the 
kitchen by the thrifty housewife or the cook. 

When the fruit has attained to its perfection, 
the busy season of the year arrives. Men, women, 
and children, in bands under the supervision of 
experienced and trustworthy overseers, are now 
occupied in shaking the richly-laden branches, 
gathering the fallen fruit, carefully piling them in 
light wicker baskets, and transporting them to 
the warehouses or magazines, where the sorting, 
cleansing, picking, drying, weighing, and packing 
operations are skilfully carried on, under the su- 
perintendence of men well versed in this peculiar 
calling. 

Few trees present a more striking picture of 
the beauty and perfection of the works of God 
than the nutmeg. The handsome brown trunk 
and tastefully spread branches, the splendid deep 
green of the foliage, the rosy tinted green and 
straw-coloured fruit, the incomparable crimson of 
the mace, and the fine deep hue of the nutmeg 
itself—all these contrast and yet combine sur- 
prisingly together, and excite the admiration of 
the beholder. How gracious of the Lord of the 
universe to provide for his creatures, not only a 
supply of the necessities of life, but to consult their 
comfort by scattering superfluities for the enhance- 
ment of their enjoyments. 

And now, if the reader be still willing, we will 
take a brief survey of the laboratory or working 
department attached to the plantation, which is 
necessary for its proper success, and upon which 
our distant island is dependent for the benefits it 
derives from the produce of the nutmeg tree. 

After luncheon we are escorted by the pro- 
prietors through the back court-yard and into 
the working department, in which occupation is 
afforded to numerous men, women, and children. 
The whole presents a scene of busy activity ; and 
we here become eye-witnesses to the entire pro- 
cess the fruit undergoes; from the moment it is 
gathered from under the trees, until it is securely 
packed, marked, and ready for shipment. In such 
a large plantation as Glugur, of a necessity the 
space of ground required for these essential ser- 
vices is very great. The whole is inclosed by a 
species of wicker-work fence, with a lofty pandal 
or shed erected over each separate department ; 
so that whilst a free circulation of air is admitted, 
sun and rain are carefully excluded. 

On first entering, we come upon baskets of 
newly-culled fruit ; these are being rapidly husked 
(that is to say, the kernel, consisting of the nut- 
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meg with the mace tightly adhering to it, is sepa- 
rated from the fruit) by women and children; the 
fruit is thrown aside into large wooden troughs, 
and the kernels are put into empty baskets, placed 
in rows at the feet of the work-people. As soon 
as one of these baskets is filled, it is whipped off 
into a second department, where, under skilful 
hands, the nutmeg undergoes the process of peel- 
ing: that is to say, the mace is carefully sepa- 
rated from the nut; and these being placed in 
separate baskets, are again handed to a third class 
of labourers, whose care it is to sort the mace and 
nutmeg, separating the different qualities, and 
assorting the various sizes. The two distinct 
spices then undergo the process of weighing, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the nett produce, as 
also for calculating the loss sustained after the 
spice has been subjected to the drying process, 
which naturally shrinks it a good deal, and 
whereby the excellence or the reverse of the sea- 
son’s crop is ascertained. Bad seasons are dis- 
tinguishable by considerable diminution in the 
weight. 

From the scales, the baskets containing the 
nutmegs are conveyed to a long range of ovens, 
where, by the aid of artificial heat, they are gra- 
dually dried; during which process the outer 
shell is cracked, and the nutmeg is extracted. 
It is afterwards exposed to air, under shelter, for 
many consecutive days, and during this period it 
is continually turned, so as to expose all parts of 
the nut. ‘The mace is likewise carried off from 
the scales and spread upon ranges of mats, where 
it is left to harden at leisure. A great variety of 
shades and tints is to be seen in this drying de- 
partment. Those recently exposed to the air still 
retain their brilliant crimson hue; next to these 
comes the dull red of yesterday; then a faded 
tinge ; next a sickly yellow; and so on through- 
out, till we arrive at the mats on which those of a 
dingy brown colour, curled up and crisp, indicate 
mace ready for packing and exportation. 

In a department distinct altogether from the 
one described, we may witness the finishing touch 
to the business. Here is a room quite filled with 
baskets and fragrant with spicy aroma, in which 
some persons are employed in weighing nutmegs 
or mace, while others are noting down the num- 
ber of piculs (a weight equal to about 133 Ibs. 
English) ; some are carrying off the weighed 
baskets to the packing room, where they are duly 
packed in ready-made cases, having their respec- 
tive quantities marked on them in Chinese hiero- 
glyphics of an inch and a half in depth. Close 
at hand are the workshops of some ten or a 
dozen Chinese carpenters, who: throughout the 
day, and that every day in the year (Sundays ex- 
cepted), are perpetually at work, sawing, cutting, 
hacking, hammering, nailing, and finishing the 
wooden eases requisite for the spices; their long 
tails, meantime, proving a source of endless an- 
noyance to them, from either getting entangled 
amongst the sharp teeth of the saws, or being 
firmly nailed into some packing case. 

In the front yard of the packing-room are seve- 
ral large carts, drawn by powerful buffaloes. These 
are being loaded by coolies. In a few hours the 
carts have reached the water’s edge; boatmen 
are manfully shouldering the cases and carrying 





them into their boats, where they place them 
in the driest possible position. The boats con- 
vey these alongside the stately ship, which is 
on the point of sailing for London, in whose hold 
the whole cargo is carefully stowed. The ship 
sails; but her voyage is a tedious one, she being 
much buffeted about off the Cape of Good Hope. 
Three months before she arrives in London, the 
Overland Mail has brought intelligence of her 
wealthy freight. Insurance has been effected, 
and the greater part of the cargo sold; and the 
next time we recognise the cases with the Chinese 
hieroglyphics, we find them piled up like a pyra- 
mid in the London or St. Katharine’s Docks. A 
fortnight later, and we may lay out a penny 
in the purchase of one of these nutmegs at a 
grocer’s not far from Tower Hill. 


A FAMILY OF GENIUS. 

Waar a halo of glory irradiates the former haunts 
of the great and the gifted! Especially is it so in 
the eyes of the young, who, still under the sway 
of imagination and the impulses of a fervent hero- 
worship, have not had their homage to talent and 
worth chastened and regulated by the soberer stu- 
dies and reflections of maturer years. Well do I 
remember the enthusiasm with which I—at that 
time one of the most ardent devotees of genius— 
undertook a pilgrimage to the birthplace of Gains- 
borough. That event took place more than two 
lustrums ago, and I had not then emerged from 
my teens. I was a warm admirer of the produc- 
tions, and especially of the charming landscapes 
of the great Suffolk artist ; and I had often longed 
for an opportunity of paying a visit to the spot 
signalised by the early buddings of his genius. As 
half a century had already passed since his death, 
I knew that most of the mementoes of his presence 
must have perished, and that the traditions of 
his early life among the people must have waxed 
dim in the lapse of years. Still my hope was, that 
I might stumble upon some specimen of that in- 
teresting class, “the oldest inhabitants,” from 
whose aged lips I could collect a few reminiscences 
of the departed painter. In that hope I was not 
disappointed. As my visit extended over many 
days, I obtained an introduction to a quaint old 
man, who, though his head was covered with the 
frosts of eighty winters, possessed a heart that 
still beat with something of the warmth of youth- 
ful ardour when I disclosed to him the nature of 
my errand. The information to be procured was 
seantier than I had anticipated, arising probably 
from the fact that the artist spent the greater 
part of his life away from his native town. Gains- 
borough had already left Sudbury about a dozen 
years, for the purpose of pursuing his artistic stu- 
dies, at the date of my venerable friend’s birth. 
He, however, had a vivid recollection of sundry 
visits which the great painter, when in the zenith 
of his popularity, paid to his early home, and de- 
scribed the impression made upon the minds of 
the simple townsfolk by the style of his attire, the 
pomp of his equipage, and the dignity of his pre- 
sence. Such glimpses of the grandeur of the out- 
lying world of fashion and rank seldom met their 
gaze. 
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2 The anecdotes of the painter and other mem- | to avail himself of the common practice of taking 
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tablets of my own memory. 
Before recording the leading incidents in the 
career of the eminent painter, a few jottings re- 


specting his father and two of his brothers may | 


not prove unacceptable to the reader. The Gains- 
borough family was a remarkable one; and any 
individual visiting the town of Sudbury in quest 
of information will find, as Mr. Fulcher justly re- 
marks, that “ the painter’s eccentric brother John, 
or, as he was familiarly called, ‘ Scheming Jack,’ is 
much more freshly remembered than the royal 
academician with all his wide-spread celebrity.” 
He has left an enduring impress upon the memory 
of the people, which is transmitted from generation 
to generation. The father of these clever sons was 
a woollen and crape manufacturer, being one of the 
descendants of those wealthy burghers who learnt 
the art of weaving from the Flemish emigrants 
that settled at Sudbury and other places, in the 
reign of Edward 111. He is said to have intro- 
duced into his native town the shroud trade from 
Coventry, which he contrived to keep in his own 
connection for some time, by the mystery in which 
he invested it. This monopoly he found extremely 
lucrative, and extended his business transactions 
to France and Holland, whither he sometimes tra- 
velled to obtain orders and receive payments. An 
amusing anecdote is told of him in relation to one 
of these mercantile journeys, which, while it illus- 
trates his self-possession and quickness of mind, 
shows also that he was, unhappily, not superior to a 
large portion of his countrymen at the time, in 
their lax notions of duty towards the government. 
Returning on one occasion from a commercial 
expedition, he managed to conceal in his cart, 


among the dresses for the dead, a keg of smuggled | 


brandy, intended to minister to the comfort of the 
living. Some vague information of the fact having 
been communicated to a revenue officer, he found 
his progress suddenly arrested one moonlight night 
by the representative of law, who sternly demanded 
what was in the cart. “I'll show you,” was the 
ready answer, and, snatching up a shroud, Mr. 
Gainsborough enveloped his tall figure in the 
ghostly dress, to the amazement and speedy depar- 
ture of the weak-nerved officer. As a contrast to 
this conduct, it is only fair to mention that the 
“fine old man”’—with his beautiful teeth, his 
parted hair, and sword on thigh, according to the 
custom of the time—was distinguished for the 
genuine kindness of his disposition towards his 
customers and his workmen. By the former, 
when in difficulties, he lost much by bad debts, 
through an indisposition to press for payment ; 
and, in regard to the latter, he resolutely refused 


and which I well remember hearing my venerable 
Sudbury friend dilate upon with almost boyish en- 
thusiasm—was the fabrication of a pair of wings, 
whereby he hoped to be able to emulate the aérial 
soarings of the feathered tribes. All his mecha- 
nical genius was taxed to fashion them light enough 
to be opened and shut with ease, and yet strong 
enough to support theweightof his body. Strangely 
enough, they were constructed of metal. When 
completed, on an appointed morning he appeared 
on the top of a neighbouring summer-house, sur- 
rounded by an eager crowd of spectators, swayed 
by varied sentiments and feelings. Having ad- 
justed the novel apparatus, and indulged in a few 
preliminary wavings of his pinions, he leaped from 
the summit, and—instead of sailing through the 
fields of air—dropped into a muddy ditch close by, 
from which he was drawn forth, amidst shouts of 
derisive laughter, half dead with fright and vexa- 
‘tion, his feathers sorely plucked, and his person 
sadly soiled. My aged friend, while yet quite a 
, boy, was an eye-witness of this ludicrous exploit. 
| With his mechanical genius, John Gainsborough 
| combined some knowledge of painting, although 
| this talent met with small encouragement among 
his fellow-townsmen. As an example of the par- 
| simony displayed by them towards art, it may be 
| mentioned that on one occasion he was waited on 
| by the landlord of “ The Bull” inn, who was ambi- 
| tious of having a new pictorial sign at the pitiful 
| cost of twenty shillings. The painter demanded 
| thirty, and described in glowing colours the pro- 
| spective merits of the picture, stating, in addition 
| to other recommendations, that the bull should be 
represented fastened down with a gold chain, worth 
in itself the extra ten shillings. Boniface, how- 
ever, was inexorable; he would not advance his 
terms. The bargain accordingly was struck ; and 
the sign was painted and hung up before the ale- 
house, where it swung to and fro, the admiration 
of the villagers and the envy of all the other pub- 
licans, till a heavy shower of rain falling one 
night, washed out every vestige of the animal. 
The landlord, in great wrath, waited upon Scheming 
Jack in the morning,and demanded an explanation. 
“ It is your own fault,” said the indignant painter ; 
“ T would have chained him down for ten shillings, 
and you would not let me; the bull, therefore, find- 
ing himself at liberty, has run away.” The fact, 
not much to his credit, was that he had purposely 
painted the sign in distemper instead of oil, which 
the first shower would be sure to wash out. 
As is usual in such cases, his mania for inven- 
| tion and contrivance absorbed all his finances, and, 
| unfortunately for his family, yielded no return. 
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Among the ingenious and curious devices upon | by some interesting particulars of the more cele- 


which his time and money were lavished were a | 
self-rocking cradle, a cuckoo which would sing all | 


the year round, and a wheel that turned in a 
bucket of still water. Almost the only profit which 
he ever derived from his inventions was for a 
“time-keeper,” for which a prize of £20,000 had 
been offered by Parliament. The prize was ob- 
tained by a Mr. Harrison, but a sum of money 
was awarded to Gainsborough for his ingenuity. 
He lived to an advanced age, and in his declining 
years the ruling passion of his life appeared to 
gather strength; for he would stand, by the hour 
togcther, drawing diagrams with his stick on the 
sanded. floor, indifferent to all that was passing 
around him. At length he determined that he 
must go to the East Indies to test his invention 
for the discovery of the longitude ; and he actually 
reached London on this quixotic enterprise, when 
he was taken ill and died. After his decease, his 
house in Sudbury was found nearly filled with 


brass and tin models of every shape and form, most | 


of them in an incomplete state. It deserves to be 
mentioned that, after his artist brother had risen 
to distinction and competence, he often sent five 


guineas at a time to Scheming John—remittances | 


which were only too welcome to the family em- 
barrassed through his eccentricities. 

The name of the great painter’s second brother 
was Humphrey ; and he also, although devoted to 
the Christian ministry, distinguished himself by 
some remarkable mechanical achievements. His 
experiments upon the steam-engine were far in 
advance of his time. It is a tradition of the family 
that Watt was indebted to him for the hint which 
led to one of his fundamental improvements—that 
of condensing the steam in a separate vessel. 
“ Certain it is,’ says Mr. Fulcher, “that Mr. Gains- 
borough had constructed a working model of 
a steam-engine, to which his discoveries were 
applied; and that a stranger, evidently weil ac- 
quainted with mechanics, and supposed to be 
connected with Watt as an engineer, was on a | 
visit at Henley and called upon him, to whom he 
unsuspectingly showed his model and explained its | 
novelties. His relatives have assured the author 
that such was the fact, and that the circumstance 
of having thus lost the credit of his discovery 
made a deep and melancholy impression upon his 
mind.” His reputation depends not, however, | 
upon the partial kindness of friends. There is 


in the British Museum, as some of the readers of | 


this sketch will perhaps remember, a sun-dial of | 
very curious workmanship, which is warranted to 
indicate the hour to a second, in any part of the 
world: it stands upon three brass claws, and has 
the name of its artificer deeply cut in it. He like- | 
wise anticipated the model invention of fire-proof | 
boxes, and presented one of his own construction 
to a friend, the utility of which was shortly after- , 
wards tried during a conflagration which de- 
stroyed the house in which it was placed. For a | 
tide-mill of his invention he obtained a premium | 
of fifty pounds from the Society for the Encourage- | 
ment of Arts. These were the recreations of his | 
leisure hours, and were never suffered to inter- 
fere with his sacred functions. His life was | 
exemplary, but his death was awfully sudden. 
The remainder of our sketch must be occupied | 








brated brother, Thomas. His genius for artistic 
pursuits began to reveal itself at an early age. 
From a child he was distinguished for a habit of 
observation. Allan Cunningham says that at ten 
years old, he had made some progress in sketch- 
ing, and at twelve was a confirmed painter. He 
was placed while very young at the Grammar 
School, then under the superintendence of his uncle, 
| the Rev. Humphrey Burroughs. Presuming, pro- 
bably, on the forbearance of his relative, most of 
the hours which should have been devoted to 
study were employed in making rude sketches on 
the covers of his books; and when these were 
filled, those of his schoolfellows were put in requi- 
sition, who were delighted to have them thus em- 
bellished. Whilst he was thus clandestinely in- 
dulging his impulses, they busied themselves in 
preparing his scholastic exercises. 

The father, being engrossed in his business, 
| was for some time unaware of the peculiar gift 
with which his son was endowed. It was dis- 
closed by an accidental circumstance, which at first 
occasioned him considerable uneasiness. It is 
thus related by Mr. Fulcher :— “Thomas was 
never so well pleased as when he could obtain a 
holiday, and set off, with his pencil and sketch- 
book, on a long summer day’s ramble through the 
rich hanging woods which skirted his native town. 
An expected. treat of this kind having been refused 
him, the boy, determined not to be disappointed, 
presented to his uncle the usual strip of paper, 
‘Give Tom a holiday,’ in which his father’s hand- 
writing was so closely imitated, that not the 
slightest suspicion of the forgery ever entered the 
mind of Mr. Burroughs. Gainsborough accord- 
ingly set off on his rusticexcursion. He returned 
in the evening, his paper filled with woodland 
scenery : there were sketches of oaks and elms of 
majestic growth, clumps of trees and winding 
glades, sunny nooks of winding water, that plainly 
indicated his love of the art. But something had 
| occurred during his absence which caused an in- 
| quiry to be instituted, and Tom was returned 
‘absent without leave.’ Although he had copied 
fou father’s autograph so cleverly, the trick was 

found out, and the old gentleman, having a most 
| mercantile dread of the fatal facility of imitating a 
| signature, involuntarily exclaimed, ‘ Tom will one 
| day be hanged.’ When, however, he was informed 
| how the truant schoolboy had employed his stolen 
hours, and his son’s multifarious sketches were 
laid before him, he changed his mind, and with a 
| father’s pride declared, “Tom will be a genius.’ 
Some will treat the youth’s departure from truth 
as a trifling peccadillo, but let not the young 
| reader be deceived by vain words. In the sight 
of God it was a grievous sin. 

A somewhat whimsical incident occurred in con- 
nexion with one of Gainsborough’s juvenile chefs- 
@euvre. Rising early one morning, he proceeded 
to arustic summer house in an orchard at the 
back of his dwelling, and commenced a sketch of 
a picturesque old tree in the inclosure. While 
thus employed, he perceived a man’s face peeping 
, over the fence, and casting a longing eye upon 
| the mellow fruit. He was evidently bent on rob. 
| bery, and was at once conjectured to be the culprit 

| who for some time past had plundered the orchard 
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undetected. The youthful portrait painter at once 
transferred his features to the sketch-book, and 
then emerged from his shelter, to the consterna- 
tion of the offender. On relating the circumstance 
and producing the likeness at breakfast, the man 
was immediately recognised. He was summoned 
and charged with the felonious intent, but stoutly 
denied it, until the portrait was produced, which 
utterly confounded him. This early effort was 
subsequently elaborated into a finished painting, 
and became known under the title of “'Tom Pear- 
tree’s Portrait.” 

In the fifteenth year of his age, the friends of 
the precocious young artist sent him to London, 
there to prosecute his studies. For three years 
he frequented the studio of Hayman, then 
esteemed the best historical painter in the king- 
dom. Besides the knowledge of the rudiments 
of art which he acquired in this school, his cha- 
racter unhappily received a contamination from 
his constant contact with Hayman, which clung 
to him in some measure throughout life. On 
quitting the studio of this dissipated master, 
Gainsborough commenced the practice of art on 
his own account. He hired rooms in Hatton 
Garden, where he commenced painting landscapes 
and small-sized portraits. The former he sold to 
picture-dealers at their own terms, while for the 
latter his price was from three to five guineas. He 
also practised modelling of animals with great 
efficiency. A year thus employed not furnishing 
very lucrative results, he packed up canvas and 
colours and returned home. 

In the beautiful neighbourhood of his native 
town, he now devoted his time and talents to the 
study of landscape, and thereby laid the founda- 
tion of that transcendent excellence which he after- 
wards attained. It was in one of these pictorial 
excursions that he first encountered the lady who 
subsequently became his wife. While making a 
sketch of some fine trees, with sheep reposing 
below and wood-doves roosting above, a young 
female, fairy-like, suddenly entered upon the 
scene, and was at once admitted into the pic- 
ture and the affections of the artist. So says 
Allan Cunningham. Another version of the affair, 
however, is, that the lady, remarkable for her 
attractions, sat to the artist for her portrait. On 
its completion, she expressed her warm admiration 
of the painter’s skill, and in so doing, gave him 
the gentlest possible hint that perhaps in time he 
might become the possessor of the original. Act- 
ing on that hint, he proposed ; and, after a short 
courtship, was rewarded with her hand, and an 
annuity of £200. But however pleasing such 
romantic passages as these may read, it is seldom 
that unions so hastily brought about turn out 
auspicionsly. 

Shortly after this event, we find Gainsborough 
at Ipswich, living economically in a small house 
at a yearly rental of six pounds. His artistic 
début here was amusing enough. A wealthy squire 
in the vicinity having heard of the advent of a 
new painter to the town, summoned him to his 
presence. ‘The young aspirant went with excited 
hopes and glowing anticipations to the mansion of 
his patron. After a somewhat cool reception, the 
squire having opened a window leading to the 
lawn, requested the painter to follow him, as the 





latter not unreasonably thought, to point out 
some advantageous spot from which to take a view 
of the mansion. He listened in surprise to what 
seemed a rambling calculation as to the dimen- 
sions of the doors and windows, the number of 
palings round the house, the broken panes in the 
garrets and hothouses, till the squire, turning to 
Gainsborough, requested his estimate for repairing 
the whole. Some moments elapsed before he 
comprehended his true position: the humiliating 
conviction then struck him that he had been mis- 
taken for a common painter and glazier! Yield- 
ing to his first impulse of scorn and indignation, 
he turned upon his heel and departed, leaving the 
equally astonished squire to discover his error at 
leisure. 

Few commissions flowed in upon him at Ipswich, 
the inhabitants being more devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of trade and commerce than of the fine arts. 
This afforded him, accordingly, ample opportuni- 
ties for the prosecution of his studies of natural 
scenery in the beautiful environs of the town, and 
especially on the charming banks of the Orwell— 
a river celebrated in the verse of Chaucer and 
Drayton. 

It was while residing at Ipswich that he became ac- 
quainted with Thicknesse, then Lieutenant-Governor 
of Landguard Fort, who exercised considerable in- 
fluence over the painter’s after life, and after his 
death penned a brief biography of him. The in- 
cident that led to this friendship is curious. When 
strolling one day in the garden of the editor of the 
“Tpswich Journal,” in company with its owner, 
Thicknesse perceived a melancholy-faced country- 
man, with his arms locked together, leaning over 
the garden wall. Pointing him out to the editor, 
he, with well-feigned gravity, said the poor man 
had been there all day, and that he pitied him, 
fearing he was either mad or miserable. Thick- 
nesse then stepped forward to speak to the sup- 
posed madman, but on drawing close he found that 
it was a wooden man cleverly painted upon a 
shaped board. It turned out that Gainsborough 
was the author of it, and so delighted was the 
Lieutenant that he immediately sought him out, 
and well-nigh surfeited him with his patronage. 
He not only gave the artist employment himself, 
but procured for him namerous introductions, 
which turned the tide of his fortunes. 

After a sojourn of thirteen years in the chief 
town of Suffolk, Gainsborough plumed his pinions 
for higher flights. Bath affording at that time an 
eminently advantageous sphere for a portrait: 
painter, he went thither. Beau Nash was then 
closing the almost regal pageantries of his lone 
life in feebleness and indigence. In the midst of 
such a Vanity Fair, Gainsborough judged it ex- 
pedient to make some show. Accordingly, to the 
horror of Mrs. G., expensive apartments were taken 
in the Circus, which were soon thronged with 
visitors. ‘ Fortune,” said a wit of the day, using 
the popular phraseology of the world, “‘ seemed to 
take up her abode with him; his house became 
Gain’s-borough.” Business came in so fast that he 
was obliged to raise his price for a head, from five 
to eight guineas; and as even this did not check 
the influx of applicants, he ultimately fixed his 
charges at forty guineas for a half, and a hundred 
for a whole length. 
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Nearly thirty years after he had left the studio 
of Hayman, and in the full blaze of his popularity 
and prosperity, he returned to London, where, in- 
stead of obscure rooms in Hatton Garden, he now 
rented part of Schomberg House, in Pall Mall, at 
£300 a year. Here he speedily attracted the 
notice of George 111, through the pictures which 
he annually exhibited at the Royal Academy. His 
admission to the palace of royalty provided a 
sesame tothe mansions of peers and commoners in 
abundance. Though a formidable rival, he became 
an attached friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
was intimate with Garrick, Quin, Walpole, and 
other celebrities of the age. His works need no 
commendation from us. They have long since 
taken a prominent place amid the art treasures of 
our land. 

After a career of worldly success, he was at 
length taken off somewhat suddenly, in the sixty- 
second year of his age, and was interred in Kew 
church-yard. How far he had made any prepara- 
tion for the great realities that lie beyond the pre- 
sent scene, we are not in a position to inform our 
readers. 





A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH 
SENATE. 


A RETROSPECT AND CONTRAST. 
Ar the period when the constitutional assemblies 
of our country are just opened again by her 
Majesty for the despatch of important business, it 
may not be deemed inappropriate or uninteresting 
to advert to the very different circumstances and 
forms of speech which characterised the par- 
liamentary gatherings of an earlier female sove- 
reign of these realms. In this retrospect and 
contrast, few of our readers, we think, will fail to 
follow us with interest; for who can look back 
with indifference on the times distinguished by 
the genius and exploits of such men as Bacon, 
Burleigh, Cecil, Drake, Essex, Howard, Hooker, 
Knollys, Leicester, More, Parker, Raleigh, Sus- 
sex, Sydney, Walsingham, and Whitgift? In those 
days, newspapers and recognised parliamentary re- 
porters—without whom it would now be difficult 
for the: government of the country to be carried 
on with anything like satisfaction to the people— 
were not in existence. Nevertheless, a learned 
gentleman of the Temple, who was a member of 
Elizabeth’s four last parliaments, “took a note ” 
of them; and, almost a century afterwards, they 
appeared in a large folio volume.* A copy of this 
curious production having fallen into our hands, 
we propose to give such a brief description of its 
contents as will afford an amusing and instructive 
picture of the moral, social, and political condition 
of the parliament and country towards the close 
of the great Protestant queen’s lengthened and 
eventful reign. 

The Parliament we shall first notice commenced 
its sittings on November 12th, 1588, being the 
thirty-first year of Elizabeth’s reign. The House 
having gone through the usual formality, was fur- 
ther prorogued till February 4th, 1589, on which 
day the Queen went down to the House in great 





* Hist. Coll. of Elizabeth’s Four Last Parliaments, 


B 
Heywood Townshend, M.P. London; 1680, , 
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pomp, much as queens do now. On the 6th the 
House met again, and her Majesty came “in her 
accustomed state and order.” ‘Two eminent mem- 
bers of the House of Commons led up a certain 
“George Snagg, sergeant-at-law,” whom they 
had chosen as Speaker, to the bar of the House, 
and presented him to her Majesty in due form. 
Our M.P. reporter does not seem, at that time, to 
have had any great relish for what we now call 
* verbatim work ;” nor did he trouble himself to 
“ get the documents,” as the phrase goes ; but as 
he improved remarkably with practice, we shall 
not complain. The following is his apology for 
a report of the Speaker’s address to the Queen on 
the occasion here alluded to:— “Mr. Speaker 
being placed at the bar, and silence being made, 
did, in a modest and discreet speech, disable him- 
self by reason of his many imperfections; and 
humbly desired her Majestie to discharge him of 
that great place, and to nominate some other 
more able and sufficient member of the same 
House. Whereupon,” adds the reporter, “ the 
Lord Chancellor, by command of the Queen, did 
let him know that her Majestie did very well 
allow of his choice, and thereupon encouraged him 
willingly and cheerfully to an a and execute 
that charge and place, to which he had been, by 
the free and unanimous consent of the House of 
Commons, elected and chosen.” 

Mr. Speaker, finding his modest pleadings to be 
of no avail, promised to do his best, and, in the 
name of self and Commons, made the usual peti- 
tions—namely, for freedom from suits and arrests 
for members and their servants; for free access to 
her Majesty on urgent occasions, and freedom of || 
speech in the House. To this the Lord Chancellor, | 
by command of the Queen, replied that he and the 
House should have “all the privileges they had 
enjoyed in the times of her Majesty’s most noble 
progenitors: withal admonishing them not to 
extend the said privileges to any irreverent and 
misbeseeming speeches, or unnecessary accesses 
to her Majesty.” 

The House, after these preliminaries, adjourned 
to the following Saturday, when they assem- 
bled at nine o’clock in the morning, which ap- || 
pears to have been their usual hour. In fact, | 
they only had afternoon sittings under such pres- 
sure of business as now leads to morning sittings. 
They rarely sat after six o’clock in the evening 
—about the very hour at which the actual business 
now begins. 

This session had not gone far before the well- 
known “ Act for the Reformation of Excess in 
Apparel” was passed. On the 25th of March our 
reporter complains of the clerk of the house having 
made some omission in the journals of the House ; 
and on the 27th he says that “ nothing was done ; 
but the Parliament continued to the hour accus- 
tomed,” which has often been the case in every 
session since. On the 29th, the Bill of Subsidies 
was presented to her Majesty; almost imme- 
diately after which this brief session was formally 
brought to a close, the Parliament being declared 
dissolved by the Lord Chancellor. 

The next Parliament commenced on the 19th of 
February, 1592, after an interregnum of three 
years. Her Majesty came to the opening privately 
by water, and inaugurated the proceedings with 
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the usual ceremonies. The machinations of the 
Spanish monarch, although so signally defeated, 
still continued to harass the Queen, and she duly 
laid the matter before her faithful Commons. The 
Lord Keeper, as her mouthpiece, called attention 
to the fact ‘that the enemy had endeavoured to 
build ships and collect stores, to plant himself in 
Brittany, as being nearer to England, and to fos- 
ter factions in Scotland; “wherefore,” he pro- 
ceeded, “it is her Majesty’s pleasure that your 
time be not spent in devising and enacting new 
laws, the number of which is so great already that 
it rather burdeneth than easeth the subject, but 
the principal course of this Parliament is that her 
Majesty might consult with her ‘subjects for the 
better withstanding those intended invasions, which 
are now greater than ever were heard of.’” Then 
comes an admirable and characteristic passage, 
which is as apropos at the present moment as ever 
it was, although it is not exactly the kind of thing 
one would expect now-a-days to be uttered as the 
language of royalty :— 

“ And whereas heretofore it hath been used that 
many have delighted themselves in long orations, 
full of verbosity and vain ostentations, more than 
in speaking things of substance; the time that is 
precious should not be thus spent. This session 
cannot be long; in the spring time it is fit that 
gentlemen should repair to their countreys, the 
justices of assize also to go their circuits: as 
the good hours should not be lost in idle speeches, 
but the little time we have should be bestowed 
wholly on such business as is needful to be con- 
sidered of; and Thursday next is appointed to pre- 
sent the Speaker.” 

Thursday came, and with it the Queen to the 
House of Lords, whither she was attended by the 
dignitaries of the kingdom. The Commons having 
received due notice, sent up Coke, then Solicitor- 
General, to be presented to her Majesty as their 
Speaker. Arriving at the bar, he addressed her 
Majesty, after the custom which then prevailed. 
He intimated, in a strain of flattery, that although 
nominated, he was not elected “ until your Majestie 
giveth allowance and approbation ; for as in the 
heavens a star is but opacum corpus, untilit hath 
received light from the sun, so stand I corpus 
opacum, a mute body, till your bright and shining 
wisdom hath looked upon me and allowed me.” 
He proceeded further to say that there were many 
wise, learned, and experienced men in that House, 
in a tone of self-disparagement : adding, that he 
was “an untimely fruit, not ripe; nay, but a bud, 
not scarce fully blossomed, so as I fear your Ma- 
jesty will say, Neglecta fruge, liguntur folia— 
amongst so many fair fruits you have plucked a 
shaking leaf.” He concluded by declaring, that 
however unfit in point of ability, he was not to be 
excelled for “ faithfulness of service and dutiful- 
ness of love.” 

The Lord Keeper, on the part of her Majesty, 
signified her approbation of the choice of a Speaker 
which the Commons had made; whereupon Mr. 
Speaker began again to hold forth to the monarch 
and her assembled nobility. He terminated his 
— by soliciting the usual parliamentary privi- 

eges. 

On behalf of the Queen the Lord Keeper replied, 
commending the Speaker for his excellent address, 





and added some examples with respect to the 
supremacy question in Henry 11’s time and during 
the reigns of the kings before the Conquest. “ To 
your three demands,” he said, “the Queen an- 
swereth that liberty of speech is granted to you ; 
but how far? This is to be thought on. There 
be tio things of most necessity, and those two do 
most harm, which are wit and speech: the one 
exercised in invention, and the other in uttering 
the things invented. Privilege of speech is granted 
you; but you must know what privilege you have 
—not to speak every one what he listeth, or what 
cometh into his brain to utter, but your privilege 
is—to say Aye or Nay!” 

What would our modern Parliamentarians say 
to this ? 

“ Wherefore, Mr. Speaker,” continued the Lord 
Keeper, “ her Majesty’s pleasure is, that if you 
perceive any idle heads which will not stick at 
hazarding their own estates, which will meddle 
with reforming of the Church, and transform- 
ing of the Commonwealth, and do exhibit any bills 
for that purpose, that you receive them not, until 
they be viewed and considered by those whom it 
is fitter should consider of such things, and who 
can better judge of them.” 

There can be no mistake about such language 
as this; and as to the right of free access to her 
Majesty, they were to have that when the matter 
was “ urgent and weighty,” and when the Queen 
was “at leisure.” 

The dissolution of this Parliament took place 
in the month of April, 1593, when Mr. Speaker 
once more displayed his quaint eloquence in the 
presence of the assembled peers and her Majesty 
the Queen. This speech is singularly character- 
istic and very interesting. The following are a few 
of its leading points :— 

“The High Court of Parliament, most high 
and mighty Prince, is the greatest and most an- 
tient court within this your realm; for, before 
the Conquest, in the high places of the West 
Saxons, we read of a Parliament holden by all 
your royal predecessors, Kings of England, and 
Queens of England. In the times of the West 
Saxons, a Parliament was held by the noble Queen 
Ina, by these words: ‘I, Ina, Queen of the West 
Saxons, have caused all my Fatherhood, Aldermen, 
and wise Commons, with the godly men of my 
kingdom, to consult of weighty matters,’ ete. ; 
which words do plainly show the parts of this 
Court, still observed to this day; for in Queen 
Ina, is your Majesty’s most royal person repre- 
sented; the Fatherhood in antient time were 
those whom we now call Bishops, and still we call 
them Reverend Fathers—an antient and free part 
of our State. By Aldermen was meant Noble- 
men; for, so honourable was the word Aldermen 
in antient time, that the nobility only were called 
Aldermen. By wisest Commons, is signified your 
Knights and Burgesses. By godliest men is 
meant your Convocation-House ; it consisteth of 
such as are devoted to religion. Your Highness’s 
wisdom and exceeding judgment, with all careful 
Providence, needed not our counsels ; yet so 
urgent causes there were of this Parliament, so 
importunate considerations, as that we may say 
(for we cannot judge) if ever Parliament was so 
needful as now, or ever so honourable as this, 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





“Under your happy government we live upon 
honey, we suck upon every sweet flower; but 
where the bee sucketh honey, there also the 
spider draweth poison: some such there be; but 
such drones and dore-bees we will expel the hive, 
and serve your Majesty, and withstand any enemy 
that shall assault you, our lands or goods. Our 
lives are prostrate at your feet to be commanded ; 
yea, and thanked be God, and honour be to your 
Majesty for it, such is the power and force of your 
subjects, that of their own strength they are able 
to encounter your greatest enemies.” 

To this high-flown eulogy the Lord Keeper re- 
plied; and the Queen delivered a singularly cha- 
racteristic speech, for which we shall endeavour to 
find room ere we bring these remarks to a close. 

THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

“ This kingdom hath had many wise, noble, and 
victorious princes. I will not compare with any 
of them in wisdom, fortitude, or any other virtues ; 
but saving the duty ofa child (that is, not to com- 
pare with his father), in love, care, sincerity, and 
justice, I will compare with any prince that ever 
you had or shall have. It may be thought sim- 
plicity in me that all this time of my reign I have 
not sought to advance my territories and enlarge 
my dominions, for opportunity hath served me to 
do it. I acknowledge my womanhood and weak- 
ness in that respect ; but though it hath not been 
hard to obtain, yet I doubted how to keep the 
things so obtained ; that hath only held me from 
such attempts; and, I must say, my mind was 
never to invade my neighbours or to usurp over 
any. Iam contented to reign over mine own, and 
to rule as a just prince. Yet the King of Spain 
doth challenge me to be the quarreller and the 


beginner of all these wars, in which he doth me |, 


the greatest wrong that can be; for my conscience 
doth not accuse my thoughts wherein I have done 
him the least injury; but I am persuaded in my 
conscience, if he knew what I know, he himself 
would be sorry for the wrong that he hath done 
me. I fear not all his threatenings; his great 
preparations and mighty forces do not stir me; 
for though he come against me with a greater 
power than ever was his invincible navy, I doubt 
not (God assisting me, upon whom I always trust) 
but that I shall be able to defeat and overthrow 
him. Ihave one great advantage against him—my 
cause is just! I heard say, when he attempted 
his last invasion, some upon the sea-coast forsook 
their towns and flew up higher into the country, 
and left all naked and exposed to his entrance. But 
I declare unto you, if I knew those persons, or of 
any that shall do so hereafter, I will make them 
know and feel what it is to be so fearful in so 
urgent a cause! The subsidies you give me, I 
accept thankfully, if you give me your good wills 
with them; but if the necessity of the time and 
your preservations did not require it, I would 
refuse them. But let me tell you that the sum 
is not so much but that it is needful for a prince 
to have so much always lying in her coffers, for 
your defence in time of need, and not to be driven 
to get it when we should wse it. You that be lieu- 
tenants and gentlemen of command in your coun- 
ties, I require you to take care that the people be 


well armed, and in readiness upon all occasions. | 
You that be judges and justices of the peace, I | order. 








command and straitly charge you that you see 
the laws to be duly executed, and that you make 
them living laws, when we have put life into them.” 

It was during the session which was thus closed 
that Sir Francis Bacon gave utterance to this sen- 
tence: “‘ The cause of the assembling of all Par- 
liaments hath been hitherto for laws and moneys 
—the one being the sinews of war, and the other 
the sinews of peace.” 


TAKE WARNING. 
In illustrating the importance of a direct appeal to per- 
sons on the subject of personal religion, Mrs. Winslow 
would frequently quote a touching incident related to 
her when at Cambridge, of the late excellent Charles 
Simeon. On one occasion he was summoned to the 
dying bed of a brother. Entering the room, his rela- 
tive extended his hand to him, and, with deep emo- 


tion, said, “I am dying, and you never warned me of 


the state I was in, and of the danger to which I was 
exposed by neglecting the salvation of my soul!” 
“Nay, my brother,” replied Mr. Simeon, “I took 
every reasonable opportunity of bringing the subject 
of religion before your mind, and frequently alluded 
to it in my letters.” “Yes,” exclaimed the dying 
man, “you did; but that was not enough. You never 
came to me, closed the door, and took me by the col- 
lar of my coat, and told me that I was unconverted, 
and that, if I died in that state, I should be lost. And 
now I am dying, and, but for God’s grace, I might 
have been for ever undone.” It is said that this affect- 
ing scene made an ineffaceable impression on Mr, 
Simeon’s mind.—Life in Jesus, 





BE DILIGENT, 


IF the earthly history of some of our brethren were 
written down; if a faithful record were kept of the 
way they spend their time; if all the hours of idle 
vacancy or idler occupancy were put together, and the 
very small amount of useful diligence deducted; the 
life of a beast of the field or a fowl of the firmament 
would be a truer one—more worthy of its powers and 
more equal to its Creator’s end in forming it. Such 
a register is kept. Though the trifler does not 
chronicle his own vain words and wasted hours, they 
chronicle themselves. They find their indelible place 
in that book of remembrance with which human hand 
cannot tamper, and from which no erasure save one 
can blot them. They are noted in the memory of 
God. And when once this life of wondrous opportu- 
nities and awful advantages is over—when the twenty 
or fifty years of probation are fled away—when mortal 
existence, with its facilities for personal improvement 
and serviceableness to others, is gone beyond recall— 
when the trifler looks back to the long pilgrimage, 
with all the doors of hope and doors of usefulness, past 
which he skipped in his frisky forgetfulness—what 
anguish will it move to think that he has gambolled 
through such a world without salvation to himself, 
without any real benefit to his brethren, a busy 
trifler, a vivacious idler, a clever fool.— Life im 
Earnest. 


Gop’s presence with a man in his house, though it be 

but a cottage, makes it both a castle and a palace. 
Men will not die an hour the sooner, but abundantly 

the better, by timely setting their heart and louse in 

















